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TRINIDAD’S CHILDREN AND THEIR LIBRARY 
Mrs. AUGUSTA BAKER, Storytelling Specialist, The New York Public Library 


“Please fasten your life belts. We are 
landing at Port of Spain in five minutes.” 
I received these words with mixed feel- 
ings for my only knowledge of Trinidad 
had been culled from the proper reference 
books, a few inadequate travel books and 
suggestions from friends who had made 
social visits to the island. I did not know 
what I would find and so I was quite ex- 
cited. Several months previously, Mr. 
Carlton Comma, Director of the Trinidad 
Public Library, had asked me to spend 
one month with his library. I was to re- 
organize his work with children and sub- 
mit recommendation to his board of trus- 
tees. That was all that I knew about my 
assignment and I was consumed with cu- 
riosity as Pan American’s big Super 6 
Clipper dropped altitude over the bluest 
of water and finally came to rest at the 
airport. Our most distinguished travel- 
ing companion, Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, was whisked away by high Pan- 
American officials and the rest of us were 
taken to a room to await the customs 
officers. Before I could get settled, there 
was a great hustle and bustle and I was 
taken through customs quickly as an hon- 
ored guest of the Island. This special 
treatment was indicative of the important 
place that the Trinidad Public Library 
holds in the life of Port of Spain. I was 
taken to another room where I met the 
staff of the library, newspaper reporters 
and several of the trustees. When I finally 
reached my hotel, I felt I could hardly 
wait to see the library and its patrons. 

Because of the tropical heat, the library 
opens at 8:00 a.m. and closes at 6:00 
p.m. Business houses close at 4:00 p.m. so 
the people have two hours, after work, to 
come to the library. The children’s room 
is open from 3:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. and 
all day Saturday. Adults may use it in the 


mornings. Even though it was Septem- 
ber, it was quite hot and humid. After 
an early breakfast, eaten on a patio which 
faced the mountains, the library car and 
Mr. Burke, the library chauffeur, called 
for me. As we drove through the streets 
of Port of Spain, I had an opportunity 
to see the cosmopolitan population—na- 
tive West Indians, Chinese, East Indians, 
Portuguese, English, some Americans and 
all of the interesting combinations of 
these groups. School children were hurry- 
ing along, laughing and playing just as 
children do all over the world. The girls 
wore white blouses, dark skirts, white 
shoes or sneakers, and large white Pan- 
ama hats while the boys had on blue 
shirts, khaki shorts and the popular 
sneaker shoes. They all had a freshly 
scrubbed appearance and even the teen- 
agers looked young and unsophisticated— 
no make-up, long earrings, exaggerated 
hair styles, long pegged pants. I could 
have been in a small American city, so 
far as the people were concerned, but the 
buildings and streets brought me back to 
Trinidad. Small cars were driving along 
English-style; that is, on the wrong side 
of the street for Americans. At the cor- 
ners there were tall, handsome, polite po- 
licemen dressed in white sun helmets, light 
blue shirts, dark blue wool shorts, blue 
knee socks and high-top black shoes. I 
have never seen such naturally dignified 
policemen who were obviously proud of 
their profession. Then, there were the 
coconut carts parked along the curbs 
while the vendors shouted their wares to 
people who stopped for a drink of coco- 
nut milk before going to work. Darting 
here and there were the sweepstake’s 
salesmen who pressed their tickets on 
any willing buyer and there seemed to be 




























many who hoped to win prizes. Here was 
"get rich quick” even on these islands. 


Then we came to the library and I 
really thought I was arriving at one of 
the smaller branches of The New York 
Public Library. The Trinidad Public Li- 
brary is a two-story brick building located 
on a corner of two busy streets and fac- 
ing a large square or public park. Both 
floors have a concrete and brick gallery. 
On the first floor gallery I saw groups of 
people clustered in front of a series of 
bulletin boards and absorbed in the con- 
tents of the bulletins. Mr. Burke told me 
that every morning the custodian took 
two copies of the daily paper and posted 
them so that one could begin at number 
one bulletin and walk along the gallery 
to read the entire paper. In this way, 
many people could read the paper simul- 
taneously. I stepped into the shady, cool 
building and then I knew I was back in 
America. Pages were busy shelving books 
from Library Bureau book trucks, some 
librarians were “opening the desk,” while 
a lovely looking Portuguese girl was put- 
ting fresh water in a bowl of exotic, trop- 
ical flowers. Another librarian was ar- 
ranging a display of book jackets from 
current American best sellers. And every- 
one had a warm welcome for me. But I 
wanted to see the Children’s Room. The 
children have their own entrance from 
the street, but I used the interior stair- 
way where I could see the inside of the 
building. I loved the children’s room the 
minute I saw it. The second floor was 
divided in half—one side for the adult 
reference room and one side for the chil- 
dren’s room, workroom and office. There 
was another gallery which I was later to 
see filled with children and “checked” 
school books. I had five young women to 
train, several pages and one ingratiating 
young man who was a custodian, their 
attendant, and general “helper”. My whole 





staff was waiting this Monday morning 
to plunge immediately into work. A quick 
glance at the shelves showed a need for 
weeding and discarding because they were 
tightly packed except those for picture 
books and fairy tales. However, we spent 
that first morning getting acquainted with 
each other, rearranging the lovely, light 
colored furniture and planning an exhibit 
for the room. The morning sped along 
and before I knew it the children had 
arrived. Work began and by six o'clock 
we all collapsed, exhausted but pleased. 
Adult department librarians who had as- 
sisted, crawled downstairs, but we could 
only sit and gaze over the room. 

I thought I had been in one of our 
branch libraries: there were the same de- 
mands for non-existent picture books and 
fairy tales, the same requests for books 
by Arthur Ransome, Kitty Barne, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. But, I had been 
introduced to some new authors and titles. 
Large boys had followed me around the 
room begging for another Biggles book. 
“Who is Biggles?” I asked Miss Cox and 
Miss Glean, the two children’s librarians. 
“Don’t you have Biggles in America?” 
they asked. I soon discovered that Cap- 
tain W. E. Johns had written a series for 
older boys about a character named Big- 
gles. Miss Cox showed me “Biggles Cuts 
It Fine and so I was introduced to the 
English series, as inane and poorly writ- 
ten as our Rover Boy series or Bobbsey 
Twins. The girls stripped the shelves of 
Enid Blyton books and that took some 
stripping because Miss Blyton is the most 
prolific writer I have ever read. Miss Cox 
hastened to say that Miss Blyton was their 
problem—should they cater to the de- 
mands of the girls and order Blyton or 
should they stand firm and order only her 
best titles? As the books for the younger 
children were returned and immediately 
borrowed again, I constantly saw the name 





Alison Uttley. She was to this younger 
group what Enid Blyton was to the older 
group. Her “little grey rabbit” did every- 
thing, from going to sea to losing his tail. 
Where were Beatrix Potter, Leslie Brooke, 
Eleanor Farjeon and the other wonderful 
English authors? 


I discovered them the next day, in the 
basement stacks, waiting to be cataloged 
and shelf-listed. Mr. Comma had received 
huge English and American orders but 
they were waiting for me. We all plunged 
into cataloging, shelf-listing and prepara- 
tion. This library used an interesting 
combination of English and American 
methods and I decided not to make any 
changes in these routines. We concen- 
trated on picture books, easy books and 
fairy tales so that we had new books for 
the shelves. Word got around that the 
library had new books and, by the end of 
the week, we were swamped with chil- 
dren. We circulated one book per child, 
and our circulations were between 600 
and 700 daily. We had to limit registra- 
tion, for children were coming from far 
and near. The American lady (that was 
my title) had found books and so she 
suddenly became the most beloved adult 
among the juvenile public. Every after- 
roon at 3:00 p.m. these children would 
rush upstairs “Where's the 
American lady?” A few “regulars” learned 
my name, but most of them didn’t bother. 
They just wanted books and library cards. 
Miss Cox and Miss Glean soon learned 
the American brand of floor work and so 
every afternoon the three of us worked on 
the floor with the children. In spite of 
long lines of disappointed children and 
frustrated easy book readers, there were 
never incidents for discipline. These chil- 
dren were inherently polite and never 
thought of being rude and obstreperous. 
The teen-agers were as polite and con- 
siderate as the young children and, even 


shouting, 


when we had to lock the doors at 4:30 
p-m. (and we had to do this many times ) 
they milled around in the street for a 
short time and then quietly went about 
their business, vowing to come early the 
next day and let someone else get locked 
out. 


This was the main children’s room, 
but there were two branches which also 
had to be reorganized. Mr. Comma closed 
them temporarily and brought their book 
stocks to the main library for a complete 
overhauling. Practically all these books 
had to be discarded because they were 
worn to shreds. I soon realized that we 
did not have nearly enough books. Mr. 
Comma, the magician, found some money 
for us and we visited the town’s book- 
stores because we could not wait for ship- 
ments. We found some Beatrix Potter, 
Leslie Brooke, Caldecott, many Blyton 
and Uttley, a few acceptable collections 
of fairy tales and books for older boys 
and girls. We found the Macmillan clas- 
sics, some good books published by Dent, 
Oxford Press, and Hodder and Stoughton. 
We combed Port of Spain but soon real- 
ized that these bookstores were like ours 
in America—short on good children’s 
books, but long on cheap series and 
gaudy, cheap picture books. However, a 
few books were better than none, so we 
divided them between the two branches 
and inaugurated a central reserve collec- 
tion so that the branches could change 
their necessarily small collections. often. 
They were both very small, one story 
buildings used predominantly by children 
—one in Belmont Parish and one in St. 
James Parish. I had to leave before they 
were reopened, but I am sure that they, 
too, are swamped by children. 





I wanted to have some group activities, 
like class visits and storyhours, but we 
were afraid to advertise the library. How- 
ever, we decided to have one demonstra- 








tion book talk, one storyhour, and one 
meeting with the student teachers of the 
Teacher Training School. We decided to 
have a class visit first and we selected 
Standard IIB (about fourth or fifth 
grade) from Nelson Street Roman Cath- 
olic Boys’ School. Most of the island 
schools seemed to be church schools— 
Catholic, Protestant and East Indian—for 
public education was sadly lacking. One 
Tuesday, at 9:00 am. Mr. Emanuel 
brought his forty-five boys. We gave them 
exactly what we had been giving our 
classes in The New York Publc Library— 
a book talk and time for browsing and 
registration. Mr. Emanuel talked to me 
about the schools and their great needs. 
He was anxious to know about our pro- 
gressive education, and I was anxious to 
know their methods for teaching the 
earliest primary groups to read and write. 
I extolled their early reading, and he 
wished for their ability to become inde- 
pendent citizens, not possible with the 
drill system of education. These boys be- 
came regular patrons of the library, and 
the day before I left Trinidad a delega- 
tion came to present me with a bon voy- 
age gift—a souvenir compact. When I 
spoke to the student teachers about chil- 
drens’ literature and storytelling, I used 
this class as an example of interested chil- 
dren. But the student teachers asked the 
same questions that the regular teachers 
had asked—"“Where can we get the books? 
Where can we find space for libraries in 
our crowded schools? Will we ever have 
school libraries and school librarians?” 
They were intensely interested in our 
school library program and their faces lit 
up as they talked about what they could 
do if they ever had such a program. Here 
were dedicated teachers! 


We all agreed that we would not be 
able to publicize our Saturday morning 
storyhour. Quietly and surreptitiously, we 


gave one hundred tickets on Friday after- 
noon, to our regular, daily patrons. Mr. 
Comma closed the adult reference room, 
and we used it for the storyhour. Chil- 
dren began to arrive early Saturday morn- 
ing and they all looked as if they were 
going to a party. They were not quite sure 
what a storyhour was, but they intended 
to be dressed properly for any special oc- 
casion and this was a special occasion. 
As I stood before these boys and girls 
and said, “One upon a time,” I was fur- 
ther convinced of the universality of story- 
telling. Here was a storyhour audience 
just like every other storyhour audience 
all over the world. I might just as well 
have been in any public library in Amer- 
ica as the children filed out, thanking me 
for a lovely time and inquiring when the 
next storyhour would be held. How ter- 
rible I felt when I had to say that there 
would not be one next Saturday. I could 
not train the staff for group activities 
like storytelling during my one short 
month. My other storyhour was held with 
the children in the island’s huge orphan- 
age. Mrs. Tracy, their wonderfully kind 
and understanding director, assembled 
them in the huge recreation hall—a large 
wooden floor, a roof, no side walls and 
rows of hard, wooden benches. Five hun- 
dred boys and girls, their matrons, teach- 
ers and seven dogs all crowded together 
to hear stories. At the end of the story- 
hour, a little girl with a carefully re- 
hearsed speech was pushed forward by 
her neighbors and, consumed with shy- 
ness, mutely handed me a beautiful bunch 
of hand-picked flowers. 


The month ended all too soon, and it 
was time for me to go aboard the plane 
which would take me back to America. 
I wish I could have stayed a year for I 
was only able to scratch the surface dur- 
ing the short time I was on the island. 
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But I had to return to my own boys and 
girls who were rich with book treasures 
when compared to Port of Spain’s chil- 
dren. I had spent one day visiting the 
tiny libraries located throughtout the rest 
of Trinidad—in San Fernando, Tuna 
Puna, Toko. The British Council's Cen- 
tral Library of Trinidad serves this area 
with bookmobiles and small sub-stations, 


but their financial plight is even worse 
than that of the Trinidad Public Library. 
And so you know what my recommenda- 
tions to the City Fathers of Port of Spain 
and the Board of Trustees were—more 
money for books and trained staff. The 
children are there, reaching out for every 
little crumb of library service. They need 
books and children’s librarians! 





PASSPORT TO READING 
Mrs. JEAN C. BisHopP, Children’s Librarian, Richmond Public Library 


The books on this list are stories which take place in foreign countries during the 
20th century or that show customs which are still followed. They are of elementary 


and junior high school level. 


Author 
Arason, Steingrimur 


Title 
Smoky Bay 


Publisher 
Macmillan 


Grade 
4.7 


Price 
$2.75 


ICELAND — The story of Nonni, a young Icelander, who has a yearning to go to the 


United States to learn more about farming. 
Baumann, Hans 


The Caves of the Great 


Pantheon $3.50 6-9 


FRANCE — A beautifully illustrated book giving the story of the discovery of the great 
Ice Age paintings told through the eyes of four boys who discovered the Lascaux caves. 


Bishop, Claire 


Pancakes — Paris 


1947 


Viking $2.50 4-7 


FRANCE — The story of a French family suffering from the effects of the war and the 
Mardi Gras celebration they have when some American soldiers give them a box of American 


pancake flour. 


Bothwell, Jean 


River Boy of Kasmir 


1946 


Morrow $2.50 3-5 


INDIA — Hafiz and his brother desire to go to the English School, but the fees are high. 
This is the story of Hafiz and his money trouble. 


Brown, Gladys 


Tico Bravo, shark hunter 


Little, Brown $2.75 4-6 


COSTA RICA — The story of Tico who wanted above everything else to be a shark hunter 


knowing well that it was a dangerous life. 


Buff, Mary Magic Maize 


Houghton $3.00 4-6 


GUATEMALA — Fabian, an Indian boy of Guatemala, feared the white man. It took 
courage to defy the ways of his people and plant the twenty kernels of maize. 


Boston, Maria 


Children of Green 


Harcourt $2.75 i 


ENGLAND — Tolly returns to the home of his great-grandmother. There he makes friends 
with three children who lived in the 17th century. A charming, unusual story. 


Bulla, Clyde Poppy Seeds 


Crowell $2.75 2-3 


MEXICO — A tender story of a small boy who, by his warmth and affection, brings water 


and fertility to his whole valley. 
Carlson, Natalie Savage 


Wings Against the Wind 


Harper $2.50 4-5 


FRANCE — Jacot, a Breton fisherman, finds an egg on the seashore and puts it in his 
pocket, where it hatches. Thus Jacot becomes the papa of a seagull. A well-written humorous 


story. 
Clark, Denis 


Boomer 


Viking $1.85 6-8 


AUSTRALIA — The story of Boomer, a kangeroo, who is brought up as a little girl’s pet. 
He escapes and turns wild to become the “head man” of a mob of kangeroos. Realistic, a 


good book. 








Author Title Publisher Price Grade 
1952 
Clark, Ann Nolan Secret of the Andes Viking $2.50 6-9 
PERU — Cusi, the Inca Indian boy, lives with an old herder, helping him to guard the 
precious llama flock while he learns the tradition and lore of his people. 
Clark, Denis Black Lightning Viking $2.50 6-9 
CEYLON — An excellent story of a black leopard on the island of Ceylon — his encounters 
with his natural enemies including man and the refuge he eventually finds for himself and his 
mate. An outstanding book. 
Coatsworth, Elizabeth The House of the Swan MacMillan $2.50 4-6 
FRANCE — Molly and Stephen Travis spend the winter in France with their cousins. At 
La Vigne, the village in the cliff, they discover the mysterious House of the Swan — unoccupied 
except by a ghost lady. 
De Jong, Meindert Wheel on the School Harper $2.75 5-8 
HOLLAND — A small town in Holland had no storks and the six children in the school 
embark on a project to get storks in their town. New friendships are made, old enmities for- 
gotten when the entire town becomes involved. Fine writing, a thoroughly satisfactory book. 
Diska, Pat and Chris Jenkyns Andy says Bonjour Vanguard $2.50 1-3 
FRANCE — Delightful, authentic picture of Paris for the younger set. A fine small adven- 
ture in world friendship. Andy explores Paris with the cat, Minou, and learns to say bonjour, 
merci and au revoir. 
Dunlop, Agnes Mary Holly Hotel Houghton $3.00 <7 
SCOTLAND — A little village in Scotland is the scene of a pleasant mystery concerning 
the search for a valuable relic. The background of Scotland is very real. 
Freuchen, Pipaluk Eskimo Boy Lothrop $2.00 4.7 
GREENLAND — A modern tale set in Greenland. Ivik is the hero of this story of a brave 
voung Eskimo boy who is forced to become the man of the family at an early age. 
Good, Loren Panchit Coward McCann $2.75 4-6 
MEXICO — The amazing parrot, Panchito, journeys through the hills of southern Mexico 
seeking his home and taking a very active part in many adventures. Very gay, the illustrations, 
by Nicolas, are delightfully humorous. 
Hall, Rosalys Haskell No Ducks for Dinner Oxford $3.00 h=3 
FRANCE — Monsieur Latour drives a bus between two French Alpine villages. When two 
of his passengers have a quarrel, Monsieur Latour just smiles because he has a secret which 
settles the misunderstanding nicely. 
Handforth, Thomas Mei Li Doubleday $2.50 1-3 
CHINA — The story of a little girl’s day at the Fair in Northern China. The large black 
and white illustrations give the flavor of Chinese life. 
1951 
Kastner, Erich Lisa and Lottie Little, Brown $3.00 4-6 
GERMANY — A gay tale of two little girls, Lisa and Lottie, one from Vienna and the 
other from Munich, who meet at a summer camp and discover they are twins, children of 
their divorced parents. 
Lattimore, Eleanor Little Pear Harcourt $2.50 2-4 
CHINA — The story of a mischievous Chinese boy and his adventures which lead him 
to mend his ways. 
Lewis, Elizabeth Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze Winston $2.75 6-9 
CHINA — Young Fu, a country boy, goes to Chungking to be apprenticed to a master 
coppersmith. A vivid and understanding picture of ever changing China. 
Lindquist, Willis and 
N. Mordvinoft Burma Boy McGraw $2.00 4-6 
BURMA — The tale of Haji’s love for the mighty elephant, Majda Koom, and of the 
boy’s agonizing search for the beast when he disappears. 
Lipkind, William Boy with a Harpoon Harcourt $2.25 3-6 
ALASKA — The story of Little Seal, an Eskimo boy, in Northern Alaska and how he 
finally wins the right to go on a whale hunt with the men of the village. 
Louden, Claire and George Rain in the Winds Scribner $2.50 2-5 
INDIA — This is the story of Arun and Moti, his big elephant, and their home in India 
when the drought brings famine and the coming of the monsoon brings new life. 
McCracken, Harold Flaming Bear Lippincott $2.50 6-9 
ALASKA — Ton, son of the chief of the native village, goaded by the promise of a rifle 
and the need of maintaining his father’s prestige sets out to kill the “flaming bear.” 
1953 
Lyon, Elinor Run Away Home Viking $2.50 S.7 
SCOTLAND — A warm story of an orphan. who, with a slender clue in a locket and a 
torn label, runs away from the orphanage to find her home in Scotland. 
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Author Title Publisher Price Grade 
1952 
Mirsky, Reba Paeff Thirty-one Brothers Wilcox and Follet $2.95 t=7 
and Sisters 
SOUTH AFRICA — Nomusa, a Zula chief's daughter, is the heroine of this story of the 
veld in which she has an exciting encounter with a wild boar. 
Norton, Mary The Borrowers Harcourt $2.50 4-8 
ENGLAND — What happens when a human boy befriends the skillful little borrowers, 
tiny inhabitants of the old house. 
Parish, Helen Rand At the Palace Gates Viking $2.00 4-6 
PERU — Paco, a nine-year-old Indian boy comes along to the city of Lima where he must 
find food and shelter for himself. His great love for the vicunas which are kept on the palace 
lawn lead to an exciting climax. 
Patchett, Mary Elwyn Ajax, Golden Dog of Bobbs $2.00 5-8 
the Australian Bush 
AUSTRALIA — The story of a magnificent dog which the family found after a flood and 
his loyal devotion to his little mistress. 
1952 
Prishvin, Mikhail The Treasure Trove of the Sun Viking $2.75 5-7 
RUSSIA — Anna and Peterkins become lost in a swamp while hunting cranberries. This is 
not only their story but the story of the birds and animals they find there. 
Rankin, Louise Daughter of the Mountains Viking $2.50 5-8 
TIBET — The adventures of Momo, a Tibetan girl, as she hunts for her lost terrior. The 
astrologer spoke truly when she said “You two will go through many adventures.” 
Ransome, Arthur Swallows and Amazons Lippincott $3.50 6-9 
ENGLAND — The account of a busy and adventurous vacation during which two sets of 
lively English children camp on a small island. 
Reiss, Malcolm China Boat Boy Lippincott $2.50 5-8 
CHINA — Ahuck, a twelve-year-old boy and his cormorant, “Precious Grief,” have fun 
and trouble as they escape from storms, bandits and smugglers in this exciting adventure story. 
Reynolds, Barbara Leonard Emily San Scribner $2.50 4-7 
JAPAN — Warm story of an American army family’s experiences while living in Japan. 
Emily and her family reach out to know and understand the Japanese people and build good 
friendships as the result. 
Rugh, Bell Dorman Crystal Mountain Houghton $2.75 5-8 
LEBANON — Gerald and Harry, two American boys, make the acquaintance of Boadie, 
an English girl. Together they unravel a mystery. 
Sauer, Julia Fog Magic Viking $2.00 5-7 
NOVA SCOTIA — Greta walks into the fog and into the adventures of the past. A moving 
story of a twelve-year-old girl and unusual adventures. 
Savery, Constance Dark House on the Moss Longmans $2.75 5-8 
ENGLAND — Two orphaned children are taken in by a distant cousin who lives on the 
edge of the Moss. They finally solve the mystery that surrounds him. 
1935 
Seredy, Kate The Good Master Viking $2.75 5-7 
HUNGARY — An authentic story of the customs and people of Hungary, as seen through 
the eyes of a lively girl from Budapest. She was a surprise to her country cousins whom she 
came to visit. 
Sperry, Armstrong Call It Courage Macmillan $2.75 5-8 
SOUTH SEAS — The Polynesian boy, Mafatu, was afraid of the sea. He sets out alone 
in a small boat in order to overcome that fear and encounters strange —— 
1946 
Stall, Dorothy Chukchi Hunter Morrow $2.50 4-6 
SIBERIA — Ankat lived among the sea hunters. He longed to join the walrus hunt but he 
was not accepted as a man until a Russian trader helped him. 
Treffinger, Carolyn Li Lun Abingdon-Cokesbury $2.50 4-8 
CHINA — The story of a Chinese boy who, as punishment for his disobedience, is sent to 
the mountain and must plant rice until he grows seven times as much as he had planted. 
1952 
Weil, Ann Red Sails to Capri Viking $2.50 5-7 
ITALY — Three strangers sail into the harbor of Capri. They come to lodge at Michele’s 
house. With them Michele is involved in an adventure which ends in rediscovering the Blue 
Grotto. 
Yashima, Taro Crow Boy Viking $2.75 1-3 
JAPAN — The story of a bashful school boy who has one talent which wins him a place 
in the school. Beautifully and colorfully illustrated. 
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BIBLIOTECA AMBULANTE — A BOOKMOBILE IN PANAMA 





WILLIAM PARKER, Librarian, San Jose High School 


In the fall of 1952 Panamanians in 
small villages and schools in the interior 
of the Republic of Panama were astounded 
to see a large square blue van-like truck, 
with the sign “Biblioteca de los Estados 
Unidos—Unidad Ambulante” painted on 
three sides, rolling along the highway, 
jouncing along rocky roads and stopping 
in the middle of plazas in front of schools 
and public buildings. They had every 
reason to be amazed, and even amused, 
because this was the first vehicle designed 
for this purpose ever to be seen in Latin 
America south of Mexico. With a local 
USIS staff member I usually took the 
bookmobile and its cargo on the interior 
trips. This is the story of how it came 
to be and how it fared, at least until the 
summer of 1953 when I left the Informa- 
tion Service. 


In 1951 I went to Mexico City as Head 
of the Preparations Division in the Bib- 
lioteca Benjamin Franklin. During the 
nine months I spent in Mexico had 
opportunity to observe the operation of 
the BBF’s bookmobile under the able and 
enthusiastic direction of our extension 
librarian, Jessie-Nel Taafe, and the knowl- 
edgeable support of the wife of the 
BBF’s director, Edward Heiliger. When I 
left for Panama City in April, 1952, under 
orders to “establish an information center 
library”, I had an appreciation of the 
value of bookmobile service and a fairly 
good knowledge of the availability of 
Spanish translations in Mexico. Both of 
these acquisitions stood me in good stead 
almost immediately. (Excuse the first per- 
son; this has to be an “eye” account. ) 


Panama is tropical in every way except 
sanitation. It is no longer the pesthole it 
was before the building of the Canal. To 
some old residents, B.C. means before the 
Canal because of the profound changes 
which are a direct result. The reason for 





Normal School at Santiago. They really mobbed 
me when I started handing out pamphlets. 


the existence of a Republic of Panama 
is the Canal and the Zone which con- 
tains it. Many Panamanians find this hard 
to accept, being quite nationalistic and 
proud of the part the Isthmus played in 
the settling of the New World. The 
tropical character of Panama means that 
continual education in personal and com- 
munity health is necessary, that specially 
tailored agricultural training is necessary, 
and that special problems in the preser- 
vation and handling of library materials 
have to be solved. The building of the 
Cinal against tremendous odds _necessi- 
tated using imported labor, a good deal 
of which came from the West Indies. 
Most of these people have stayed and 
their descendants have changed the char- 
acter of the population. There is, as a 
result, a kind of three-way problem in 
Panama City: upper-class and middle- 
class ‘original’ Panamanians, a majority 
of a mixed population (Indian-Negro, 
Indian-Spanish, Negro-Spanish, French- 
Negro, French-Spanish, and various other 
combinations of Chinese, Hindu, English, 
American, etc.), and a large population of 
Negroes. The Negroes mostly came from 
Jamaica and Barbados and practically all 
speak English to some extent, support 
Calypso competitions, and constitute a 


large proportion of the Zone “local rate” 
employees. A curious problem of citizen- 
ship exists with some of them who have 
always lived in the Zone, are no longer 
Jamaicans, are not citizens of the U.S. and 
are not accepted by Panama as full- 
fledged citizens. Complicating all this is 
the almost chauvinistic nationalism of the 
Panamanians and the necessity for the 
United States to maintain a friendly at- 
mosphere and a good working relation- 
ship with the government of Panama. 
Any implication of condescension or dis- 
crimination on the part of Americans was 
never allowed to pass without comment 
by Panamanian newspapers. 


It was in this kind of situation that 
the Department of State decided that an 
Information Library was needed to sup- 
plement the efforts of the other informa- 
tion media in presenting a “full and fair 
picture” of the United States. It was in 
this kind of situation that I found myself 
in 1952 trying to plan the best way to 
use books and other printed materials to 
tell the truth about the United States to 
as many people as possible and at the 
same time do what one American libra- 
rian could to strengthen local libraries. 
It was basic to our purpose that educa- 
tional opportunities be extended and be 
made secure with local support. 


I was extremely lucky to find a Pana- 
manian assistant with a master’s degree 
in librarianship from the University of 
Illinois, Srta. Isaura Salazar. Her hard work 
and unfailing cooperatioin were of im- 
measurable help in getting the library or- 
ganized and operating. She did all of the 
actual cataloguing, assisted me in making 
contacts among the local officials, both 
educational and public, and was instru- 
mental in organizing an Association of 
Panamanian Librarians. 





In the Plaza Santa Ana during “Semano de 
libros” (Book week), 1952 


We had lots of books, enough to or- 
ganize a fairly good reference library. 
There were a goodly number of maga- 
zines and a few good newspapers. There 
were government documents, some in 
quantity, and specially prepared pam- 
phlets in the Spanish language. Except 
for enough Spanish translations of U‘.. 
books, we had the materials. By using 
personal contacts and through the other 
media of information (press and radio) 
we soon had many of the people of Pan- 
ama City coming to us. Many of our 
clients were students of the National Uni- 
versity and some 
schools.” 


were from “high 
Public officials, business men, 
teachers, and some professional men be- 
came regular users. This was not enough. 
In the interior of Panama is a large 
teacher training institute (in Santiago de 
Veraguas ), quite a few towns and villages, 
some industries, plantations, and many 
people, some of whom have misconcep- 
tions about the role of the United States 
and most of whom had practically no 
access to books and magazines. The an- 
swer, at least in my mind, was obvious: 
a bookmobile was needed. USIS (The 
US. Information Service) was reaching 
the interior with mobile film units, but 
these were compact functional vehicles 
which could not be readily adapted for 








carrying and displaying quantities of 
books and magazines. 

After considerable correspondence with 
Washington and investigation of local 
possibilities, we received approval to buy 
a vehicle locally and outfit it ourselves. 
Our choice was a ton and a half Chev- 
rolet chassis for which we designed, in 
consultation with a local craftsman, a 
rather ungraceful van-like body. We had 
to provide ventilation, but exclude both 
tropical humidity and the dust of the dry 
season. This we found to be impossible. 
The books kept dry during the rainy sea- 
son, but dry season dust had to be swept 
out and wiped off from time to time. 
All the furnishings of the bookmobile 
were homemade from metal of various 
gauges. We found we had to strap the 
books down to keep them from bouncing 
around and landing on the floor during 
our travels over bumpy interior roads. 
There was nothing ideal about the final 
results, but it worked. I wouldn't design a 
bookmobile the same way for the same 
conditions today, but we were proud of 
it and our Panamanian clients were 
pleased and impressed. The Panamanian 
National Library will, I believe, have its 
own bookmobile some day. 


Spanish is the official language of Pan- 
ama and we found that books in English 
had little appeal. Since there were few 
translations of U.S. books available in 
Panama we had to purchase our transla- 
tions in Mexico and Argentina through 
the cooperation of our missions there. In 
this connection I would like to say that 
Mrs. Mauda Sandvig, the present Direc- 
tor of the Benjamin Franklin Library, and 
Mr. Andy Wilkinson, then Director of 
the Lincoln Library in Buenos Aires, were 
energetic and cooperative in selecting and 
arranging for the shipment of many vol- 
umes of Spanish translations which we 
used both for our main library and for 
the bookmobile collection. 
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We planned two main itineraries for 
our ambulatory library, both of which in- 
cluded the normal school at Santiago de 
Veraguas. One of them covered the prov- 
inces of Coclé, Penonome, Herrera and 
Los Santos; the other, besides the main 
towns along the highway and the normal 
school, included small towns like Qcu and 
extended into the northern province of 
Chiriqui and the city of David and the 
resort town of Boquete. Incidentally, the 
first time I arrived in David there were 
reports in the local paper that flying 
saucers had been sighted. (We have no 
monopoly on these.) These expeditions 
were always adventurous and enjoyable, 
since we often had to rely upon local 
hospitality. The “we” on these expedi- 
tions meant myself and a Panamanian 
staff member, who was indispensable. | 
remember particularly Tito Alba, who was 
famous for both his exploits in radio 
broadcasting and programming and his 
wide acquaintance, particularly with the 
fairer sex, and Lange, who was sincerely 
devoted to Ais ideal of improving the lot 
of the common man. Their companion- 
ship was enjoyable and their assistance 
was often of critical importance. 

Our plan was to make arrangements 
with schools and the makeshift library 
branches established by Galileo Patino, 
former Director of the National Library, 
to leave deposits of books to be removed 
with each new trip into the interior. 
Both schools and library branches we 
found to be inadequately supported. How- 
ever the schools were becoming a major 
concern of the government and some im- 
provement was soon to be expected. 
Neither schools nor libraries had good 
collections of books, and there were no 
recent nor up-to-date materials. There 
were no librarians with adequate profes- 
sional training and in the main the col- 
lections consisted of miscellaneous publi- 
cations donated for various reasons. Many 


XU 


of the library custodians expressed a de- 
sire to learn more about the technical side 
of librarianship. 


We were received with open arms and 
much enthusiasm, although in many places 
we were regarded as a sort of curiosity. 
This we met by holding open house in 
the town plaza and explaining our pur- 
pose to visitors. Our task was to get ac- 
quainted, initiate the service and find out 
what needs we could best fulfill in each 
area. We were interested to note that 
besides obvious things like agriculture, 
health and fashion, the farmers and towns- 
men wanted information about the 
United Nations and many children were 
interested in our translations of children’s 
classics. 

The bookmobile was a success in sub- 
sequent visits, particularly at the schools. 
The schools were even using some of our 
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books in the classrooms as regular as- 
signed supplementary reading. We always 
carried a special collection for the Nor- 
mal School, often in response to a re- 
quest from the school director. On every 
trip there were quantities of pamphlets 
which we were able to distribute gratis; 
some were technical manuals and some 
descriptive brochures about the US. 
These were extremely popular, especially 
among school children. We found also 
that if we followed a mobile film unit 
we were asked for material dealing with 
the same subjects the films dealt with. 
On subsequent visits the film repertory 
of the preceding film unit was naturally 
a factor in selecting our cargo. 

The Association of Panamanian Libra- 
rians sponsored summer session courses 
in librarianship at the National Univer- 
sity and I was privileged to participate 
in 1953 by teaching in labored Spanish a 
course called “An Introduction to Libra- 
rianship” which was actually a survey of 
practices in the United States and an at- 
tempt to relate library services to com- 
munity needs. There were courses in be- 
ginning cataloguing and reference given 
by members of the University Library 
staff. The hope was that a regular cur- 
riculum would be recognized by the Uni- 
versity which would lead to a certificate 
upon which an adequate salary scale 
could be based. Some of the library cus- 
todians I had met in the interior had 
enrolled. This project has continued and 
will, I believe, have an effect. 

Panamanians who observed our opera- 
tion were envious of our resources but 
were also somewhat impressed by the 
relative energy with which we progressed 
toward definite goals. I firmly believe that 
the example we set (whether we were 
representative or not) will have a longer 
lasting effect than the actual materials 
we distributed. This may, of course, be 
heresy. 








Added Memberships 


SOUTHERN SECTION 
MEMBERSHIPS ENTERED SINCE DECEMBER 1, 1955, FOR 1955-1956 
Name School or College Address 
Amos, Mrs. Lulu H. (TL), North J.H.S., 9633 Tweedy Lane, Downey 
Arnold, Mrs. Dulcie B. (L), Fillmore Union J.-S.H.S., Central Ave., Fillmore 
Bakke, Mildred (L), Hamilton J.H.S., 70th and Orange, Long Beach 
Ball, Mary Ellen (AL), Valley J.C., 14379 Beaver, San Fernando 
Beck, Mrs. Lucille Dean (R), 1944 Henderson Ave., Apt. 3, Long Beach 6 
Bishop, Mrs. Minnie P. (L), Colton Union H.S., Rancho and I Sts., Colton 
Bishop, Mrs. Winifred (L), Hollywood H.S., 1521 N. Highland, Los Angeles 28 > 
Bolles, Mrs. Stella G. (L), County Schools Office, Professional Library, 
565 Sierra Way, P.O. Box 1201, San Bernardino 
Bonner, Mrs. Lucy G. (L), Lynwood H.S., 12124 Bullis Rd., Lynwood 
Butler, Louise (L), Hughes J.H.S., California and Roosevelt Ave., Long Beach 
Copeland, Mrs. Marian D. (L), Rialto Elem. School Dist., 324 North Palen, Rialto 
Crone, Geneva J. (L), Marshall J.H.S., Bellevue at Arroyo, Pomona 
Davidson, Mrs. Virginia A. (L), Cathedral - Chapel Parish School, 
755 South Cochran, Los Angeles 
Davis, Dr. Ben F., Calif. Representative, School and Lib. Div., 
Spencer Press., Inc., 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Erickson, Elizabeth A. (L), Patrick Henry Elem. Sch., Conant and Canehill Aves, Long Beach 8 
Fannin, Lois (S), Long Beach Public Schools, 715 Locust St., Long Beach 
Fleck, Mary (L), Catalog and Order Office, Room 302 Dewey Site, 
Locust Ave. at Eighth St., Long Beach 13 
Forman, Mrs. Clara Louise (L), Van Nuys H.S., 6535 Cedros, Van Nuys 
Francis, Mrs. Margaret A. (L), John Adams J.H.S., 151 West 30th St., Los Angeles 7 
Freeland, Robert F. (D), Helix H.S., 7323 University Ave., La Mesa 
Fricke, Mrs. Alma (L), Northridge J.H.S., 17960 Chase St., Northridge 
Gertmenian, Mrs. Betty (L), Arcadia High School, Huntington Pl., Arcadia 
Gillett, Anita M. (L), Coronado Elem-J.H.S., 650 E. Ave., Coronado 
Hardy, Mrs. Jean (L), Bakersfield High School, Bakersfield 
Harriton, Mrs. Monique (L), Bret Harte J.H.S., 9301 S. Hoover, Los Angeles 44 
Irons, Mrs. Ruth C. (L), Corona J.H.S., Main and Olive, Corona 
Jackson, Margaret (L), Santa Monica H.S., 7th St. and Pico Blvd., Santa Monica 
Johnson, Mrs. Elise R. (L), Sun Valley J.H.S., 7330 Bakman Ave., Sun Valley 
Kennedy, Mrs. Mabel H. (AL), Pasadena City College, 1570 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 
Limbird, Mrs. G. E. (L), Gompers Elem. Sch., Hardwick St. and Briercrest Ave.. Long Beach 11 
Lincoln, Mrs. Evelyn H. (L), Venice H.S., 13000 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 66 
Livsey, Rosemary E. (D), Work with Children Dept., Los Angeles 
Public Library, 530 West Sth St., Los Angeles 17 
McKeehan, Verna B. (L), Chemawa J.H.S., 8830 Magnolia, Riverside 
Madden, Hazel (L), Emerson Elem. Sch., Long Beach 
Matthews, Beatrice M. (L), Central Library, Ventura City Schools, 
96 South Macmillan St., Ventura 
Miller, Mrs. Margaret H. (L), Library and Textbook Section, 
1205 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 12 
Miller, Rochelle (L), Bakersfield City School District, Dept. of 
Instruction, 1505 L St., Bakersfield 
Mork, Mrs. Mary (L), McKinley Elem. Sch., 6802 Paramount Blvd., Long Beach 
Nesbin, Mrs. Esther W. (L), Palomar College, San Marcos 
Pearson, Mrs. Ruth G. (L), Torrance H.S., 2200 Carson Ave., Torrance 
Petri, Berdine (L), Sequoia J.H.S., 18605 Erwin, Reseda ’ 
Pfau, Mrs. Eleanor (AL), Riverside City Schools, 3954 12th St., Riverside 
Pollard, Mrs. Irene (L), Longfellow Elem. Sch., Bixby and Olive, Long Beach 
Rexford, Mrs. Elizabetr M. (L), Oceanside-Carlsbad U.H.S., 1st and Home Sts., Oceanside 
Riffe, Jessie Louise (L), Burroughs School Library, China Lake 
Saucerman, Mrs. Kathryn (L), Newport Beach Elem. Schools, Box 368, Newport Beach 
Scoffier, Mrs. Helena M. (L), Barstow U.H.S., Barstow 
Simser, Erma D. (L), Library and Audio-Visual Center, Whittier H.S., 
104 Lindley Ave., Whittier 
Smith, Floyd, Jr. (AL), Compton College, 1111 E. Artesia St., Compton 
Springer, Mary Louise (L), San Fernando High School, 11133 O'Melveny Ave.. San Fernando 
Webster, Joseph S. (DiL), Redondo Beach City School Dist., 115 S. Francisca, Redondo Beach 
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NORTHERN SECTION 


Name School or College Address 


Anderson, Jean (L), Lowell High School, San Francisco 

Bagar, Mrs. Elizabeth (L), Peter Burnett Jr. High School, San Jose 
Bailey, Crystal E. (L), Lassen Junior College, Susanville 

Barnes, Marion D. (L), Woodland High School, Woodland 
Bettendorff, Sylvia (L), Petaluma Jr. High School, Petaluma 
Bolton, Miss Eleanor R. (TL), McClatchy High School, Sacramento 
Bonnell, Mrs. Nola (L), P.O. Box 1134, Mariposa 

Bovey, Mrs. Lavada (L), 32 Loma Vista, Vallejo 

Boyd, Ruth (L), 2719 Gill Drive, Concord 

Brandt, Madeline (L), 625 Washington Ave., Los Banos 
Breen, Mrs. Helen (L), 1281 Highland Blvd., Hayward 

Cahn, Mrs. Louise (TL), Washington Jr. High School, Fresno 
Campbell, Mrs. Mildred M. (L), 1338 Fiori Ave., Modesto 
Christian, Mrs. Cecile B. (L), 1866 Tacoma Ave., Berkeley 
Ciani, Amerigo T., 2535-A Channing Way, Berkeley 

Cook, Mrs. Anna B. (L), 931 Seventh St., Marysville 

Craig, Jeanette (L), 1066- 10th Ave., Sacramento 

Dart, Patricia (TL), Yosemite Jr. High School, Fresno 

Dempsey, Mrs. Donna (L), Yuba Co. Schools Library, Marysville 
Denton, Vera (L), Hamilton Jr. High School, Oakland 

Dixon, Grace (L), Abraham Lincoln High School, San Francisco 
Driscoll, Mrs. Maxine (L), 3131 Quintara, San Francisco 
Dunton, Marjorie (TL), 230 W. Highland Ave., Tracy 

Erwin, Mrs. Marie L. (L), Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento 
Fahs, Madeline (L), James Denman Junior High, San Francisco 
Farris, Mrs. June (L), 1426 Chestnut St., Alameda 

Faught, Mary L. (AL), Coyote Point Campus, San Mateo 
Ferguson, Mrs. Ruth (T), P.O. Box 663, Atwater 

Ferring, Geraldine (L), 8 Gonzales Dr., San Francisco 

Firth, Esther (L), Carlmont High School, Belmont 

Folsom, Mr. Morrill G. (L), Oakland Junior College, Oakland 
Fredericks, Mrs. Alice (L), 1061 Keith Ave., Berkeley 

Gardiner, Jewel (Superv.), 2430 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 
Garrett, Melba (D), Box 202, Mariposa 

Graham, Marjorie Ellen (TL), 1313 Balboa Ave., Burlingame 
Hammontree, Mrs. Mary E. (TL), University Ave. School, Los Gatos 
Hardin, Mrs. Maurine S. (L), Technical High School, Oakland 
Hartwich, Helen (L), Modesto High School, Modesto 

Healey, Miriam (TL), 1125 Delaware, Los Banos 

Heathorn, Barbara W. (L), Kit Carson Jr. High School, Sacramento 
Hinkley, Mr. H. Marvin (TL), Fresno High School, Fresno 
Huffman, Myrtle L. (TL), 2645 Hickory St., Oakland 

Humboldt State College Library 

Jensen, Esther Helen (L), Piedmont High School, Piedmont 
Johnson, Mrs. Effie M. (L), 1927 Michigan, Fresno 

Johnson, Maurine A., Wilbur Junior High School, Palo Alto 
Kaye, Katherine (L), Placer Union High School, Auburn 
Ketcham, Alice Jean (L), 1123 Marian Way, Sacramento 
Klausner, Mary P. (TL), Box 104, Bijou 

Kraus, Rose Marie (C), 2700 Alemany Blvd., San Francisco 
Lamar, Mrs. Emily Carr (D), Box 450, Palo Alto 

Laursen, Mrs. Helen C. (L), 1564 W. Princeton, Stockton 
Lavaggi, Nita (AL), 910 Needham St., Modesto 

Lee, Mrs. Harriet R. (L), 1108 Sierra Drive, Turlock 

Lee, Jeanne-Marie (B), Sather Gate Book Shop, Berkeley 
Lowrey, Anna Mary (L), Needham School, Lodi 

Lyon, Mrs. Bernece (L), 1070 Stannage Ave., Albany 

McBride, Mrs. Helen (L), Roosevelt Jr. High School, San Francisco 
McBride, Mrs. Betty Anne (TL), 1221 Yale Ave., Stockton 
McKay, Mary Helen (L), Alex. Hamilton Jr. High, Fresno 
Marsden, Dorothy E. (L), 1109 Shasta St., Vallejo 

Medo, Jeraldine A. (L), 4702 Florence Way, Sacramento 
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NORTHERN SECTION (Continued) 


Name School or College Address 


Meier, Mrs. Celesta (TL), 1552 Longview, Stockton 

Meister, Margaret B. (TL), Coloma Elementary, Sacramento 

Mescall, Mrs. Sally (L), Stanford Jr. High School, Sacramento 

Meyer, Marilyn J. (L), 423 West G St., Oakdale 

Millar, Mrs. Elizabetr N. (L), 1420 Mills Court, Menlo Park 
Morehouse, Lillian (L), 361 Addison Ave., Palo Alto 

Murphy, Frances G. (L), Sonoma County Free Library, Santa Rosa 
Murray, Thomas (L), 716 St. Mary’s Road, Lafayette 

Myrland, Cecelia (L), 682 E. Twelfth St., Pittsburg 

Nunes, Mrs. Gertrude (L), 269 - 38th St., Oakland 

O'Donoghue, Mrs. Maryalice (AL), Everett Jr. High School, San Francisco 
Olney, Cora Dorothy (AL), College of Marin, Kentfield 

Owen, Clarice (L), Marin School, Albany 

Phillips, Mrs. Ruth A. (L), Hoover Jr. High School, Oakland | 
Pickett, Esther (TL), P.O. Box 63, Hamilton City H 
Poirier, Yvonne (S), 1461 Alice St., Oakland \ 
Polson, Mrs. Betty (L), Coalinga Elementary School Library, Coalinga 
Puzey, Mrs. Ruth (TL), 29 Porter Lane, San Jose 

Quibell, Mrs. Mary F. (SrL), 1738 Adoline St., Fresno 

Reed, William G. (L), 1277 Rosemary Lane, Yuba City 

Richter, Miss Bernice (L), 2925 Ellsworth St., Berkeley 

Robison, Mrs. Erma D. (L), Westlake Jr. High School, Oakland 
Rogers, Mrs. Wilma S. (D), Rt. 3, Box 3432, Auburn 

Rosenfeld, Dorcas (DL), 2171-40th Ave., San Francisco 

Samuels, Mrs. Willifred M. (L), Herbert Hoover Jr. High, San Jose 
Scanlon, Lloyd A. (L), M. G. Vallejo Jr. High, Vallejo 

Schroeder, Mrs. Edith C. (L), 422 W. Myrtle St., Hanford 

Scott, Nellie G. (L), Roosevelt High School, Modesto 

Seely, Mrs. Josephine W. (TL), 4752 Del Rio Road, Sacramento 
Sinnot, H. Aloyse (L), Santa Rosa Sr. High, Santa Rosa 

Sister M. Thaddeus, C.S.C. (L), 1402 N. Fresno St., Fresno 
Skrabak, Mrs. Helen B. (AL), 30 Cedro Way, San Francisco | 
Steele, Vincent E., S.M. (TL), Riordan High School, San Francisco | 
Stephen, Mrs. Islay (L), Roosevelt Jr. High School, San Jose | 
Stewart, Evelyn (L), Box 296, Elk Grove 

Sundfors, Mrs. Melba (L), 727 Trinity St., Eureka 

Taylor, Ruth P. (L), 34 Buena Vista Ave., Mill Valley 

Teeple, Edith E. (L), 1472 Filbert St., San Francisco 

Towers, Mrs. Edith (L), 800 Keeler Ave., Berkeley 

Trigas, Mrs. Donna (L), Everett Jr. High School, San Francisco 

Uhlir, Martha (L), 2165 Larkin St., San Francisco 

Vincenzini, Leonora T. (L), 221 Laurel Ave., South San Francisco 

Wagstaff, Arthur (Doubleday), P.O. Box 1158, Walnut Creek 

Walker, Genevieve (L), Sutter Jr. High School, Sacramento | 
Waters, Mrs. Blanche C. (L), P.O. Box 689, Porterville 

White, Mabel E. (L), 1421 Bay St., San Francisco 

Weiser, Mrs. Pearl (TL), Caruthers Union High School, Caruthers 

Winn, Mrs. Ivy Holt (AL), Crescent Elk School, Crescent City 

Young, Mrs. Elma Clark (L), 211 Oakhill Way, Auburn 





HELLENIC DREAM 





MAGDA ZACHARIADOU, South Gate High School 


A year ago when I applied for an Amer- 
ican Field Service scholarship I could 
never think that my dream —to live in 
the United States — would come true. I 
lived at that time in Athens, Greece, my 
homeland, and I attended the lower divi- 
sion of Orlinda Pierce College. An ex- 
planation here according to my school 
seems necessary to me, because though 
my school has adopted the name of a col- 
lege it is not only a college. It has both a 
lower division, the “gymnasium”, equal 
to a high school and junior college level, 
and the upper division, the “collegiakon”, 
equal to a college level with limited fields 
of studies. 


So a few years ago, while attending the 
gymnasium, I heard about the American 
Field Service, the organization that spon- 
sors an exchange student program among 
14 nations. The purpose of the American 
Field Service program is not only to study 
in a foreign country, but to live with 
other people, discuss your ideas with them, 
see their ways of living, and try to create 
a better understanding among the people. 
That is why the applicants who come to 
the United States live with an American 
family and go to a high school just as 
every American teen-ager would do. On 
the other hand an equal number of Amer- 
ican teen-agers between the ages of 16-18 
go to other countries for a two-month 
summer vacation and live with a family 
there. 

When I heard about this wonderful 
program I was very much interested. So 
my family, consisting of my father, my 
mother, and my little twin sister and 
brother, and I offered to take an Amer- 
ican girl to live with us for the summer 
of 54. And before I realized it I had an 
American “sister” of my age. She was 
from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. At once 
we became the best of friends. We lived 


together for 2 months and had a really 
wonderful time. During the sunny sum- 
mer we visited the shining marble Parthe- 
non, we went on trips to the islands over 
the blue sparkling sea, we visited fac- 
tories and museums, we enjoyed almost 
all that a city like Athens with an old 
tradition of civilization had to offer us. 

One year later I was elected as a candi- 
date for an American Field Service schol- 
arship and it was the greatest surprise 
for me when in July 1955 I heard from 
the central office of the organization in 
New York City that I was going to Cali- 
fornia. 

I arrived in Los Angeles in September 
1955, and I have been living since then 
with my American family, the Hammons, 
whom I love as my own family, in South 
Gate. 

I am attending South Gate High School 
now and having many wonderful experi- 
ences. One thing that has made a great 
impression on me from the first day I 
came here is the way a school library 
works. Textbooks are available to the stu- 
dents without any payment in return. 
This is something unknown to a Greek 
school child, as he has to buy his text- 
books or rent them. A great variety of 
books is found in the school library here, 
and a student inquirer can get every kind 
of information to satisfy his curiosity, to 
help him with his homework, or to enter- 
tain him. Those of us who had the chance 
to attend a school with a library were con- 
sidered lucky among the other Greek stu- 
dents. My school had a library of about 
2000 volumes of both Greek and English 
books, but most of the other schools in 
Greece and particularly the public schools 
don’t have a library at all. People here in 
the United States seem to take it for 
granted that they must have a_ public 
library to serve them. Thus they don’t ap- 
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MY GERMAN FAMILY 


DAVE OWENS, Senior Student, El Cerrito High School 


On the morning of July 30, forty-seven 
students in the Dusseldorf area were anxi- 
ously waiting to meet their German foster 
families. I imagine all 635 students who 
were waiting to be adopted into the homes 
of European families had the same feel- 
ings of nervousness and anticipation I had. 


I was, for the summer, part of an inter- 
national understanding program spon- 
sored by the American Field Service. This 
non-profit organization brings high school 
students from abroad to live with Amer- 
ican families and attend American high 
schools for a year. It also sends American 





preciate it as they ought to. However | 
am sure if they realized that other people 
in the world don’t have these facilities 
they would appreciate them a million 
times as much as they do now. It is a 
wonderful thing for people to have a gov- 
ernment which they can rely on and be 
sure that it will provide them with every- 
thing possible which might help them 
throughout their lives. 


It is such a wonderful experience for 
me to have the chance to live this year in 
the United States. And one of the first 
things that I found out was that people 
are alike. It does not matter whether we 
belong to the white, the red, the black, or 
the yellow race. It does not matter whether 
we live in Europe, America, Asia, or Aus- 
tralia. They way one lives, looks, and 
speaks does not make him different from 
the others. We have the same superiori- 
ties and inferiorities, we have joys and 


griefs, we live on the same sphere. We 
are all human. So let's help the other to 
overcome his troubles and promote a bet- 
ter understanding among the nations and 
a higher standard of living — the sign of 
civilization. We'll be a lot happier then. 
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high school students to most of the Euro- 
pean countries for a summer's picture of 
a European country’s culture and way of 
life. This reciprocal exchange of cultures 
and customs is intended to resolve into 
greater world peace and the lessening of 
tension in future years when the present 
generation of teenagers is mature. 


During the ride from Bremen on the 
train, an air of quiet thoughtfulness en- 
veloped the group. We were taking time 
to consider the great responsibility that 
rested on our shoulders as representatives 
of America and its way of life. Some may 
have been thinking, as I was, that as a 
result of our visit, our tolerance and open- 
mindedness, people would have a greater 
respect for America. I was also reflecting 
on the willingness of Europeans to share 
their homes with young Americans and to 
do their part to create better under- 
standing. 

It touched and impressed me very 
deeply to see the warm welcome given to 
us as we stopped at the towns where our 
families lived, and the nervousness inside 
me increased as we drew nearer to the 
city where I was going to get off: Duis- 
burg. My German home was in the out- 
lying town of Moers. 

All the period of waiting, from the 
time I was informed five months before 
that I had been chosen, finally culminated 
as I stepped off the train in Duisburg and 
was met by my older German brother and 
my German father. Karl-Wilhelm, my 
brother, recognized me from my applica- 
tion picture and he asked, in very correct 
English, if I was Mr. Owens. After say- 
ing that I was, they welcomed me warmly 
(half in German and half in English) 
and invited me into a family friend's car 
which would take us to Moers, a distance 
of about seven miles. 


As we entered Moers, I was very much 














impressed by the cobble-stoned, narrow 
streets, the tall old buildings, and the lack 
of automobiles as compared to the great 
number of bicycles, motor scooters, and 
motorbikes. Moers is a town of 34,000 
and is concerned principally with coal 
mining. The great number of factories in 
the area emitted coal dust and smoke into 
the air, and I learned that as a result, my 
father, Herr Appenrodt, suffered from 
asthma. Moers was hit fairly hard during 
the war, but there were no visible evi- 
dences of the destruction and ruin that 
had been spread here and throughout 
Germany. On the outer edge of town we 
stopped before a fairly new, reddish- 
brown, stone house which had a spacious 
yard complete with garden in the back 
and a red-tiled slanting roof. When I en- 
tered the house my German mother wel- 
comed me with a warm handshake and 
a few nice sounding German expressions 
which I didn’t understand for I had 
studied no German. I also met my other 
brother, Hans-Jurgen, who welcomed me 
warmly. 


When we sat down to our first meal 
together, Herr Appenrodt said to me in 
broken English that this was to be my 
new home and I was to think of them as 
my family. He asked if we in America 
said grace at home and when I said we 
did, Herr Appenrodt told me to go ahead 
and say grace. I was asked if I was pro- 
hibited by my religion from doing cer- 
tain things, for he had heard that Mor- 
mons had rules about smoking and drink- 
ing. I explained that I didn’t smoke or 
drink, and drank no coffee or tea. In the 
future when they had wine I had cider, 
when they had coffee I had milk, and 
when they had beer I had lemonade. On 
an average day I'd consume about four 
to five lemonades, a quart of milk, and 
three glasses of cider. 


Herr Appenrodt told me I should speak 
only German and the family would speak 


only English; in that way we would be 
able to learn each other's language. My 
father also spoke French, and as I knew 
a little French our conversations were a 
mixture of German, French, and Eng- 
lish; “Like the Nato,” Herr Appenrodt 
said. 

Karl-Wilhelm is a student in one of 
the Duisburg high schools and is in the 
graduating class. He is nineteen years old 
and a sports enthusiast. We went to many 
“Sports Fests,” a German track meet, and 
Handball matches, a game played some- 
thing like soccer. His favorite sport is 
racing, and he can quote record times and 
the type of auto driven in races many 
years back. Karl-Wilhelm’s ambition is to 
become a racing car driver. 


Hans-Jurgen is seventeen and has two 
more years in school. He is quieter than 
Karl-Wilhelm and is more interested in 
riding his bicycle and collecting things. 
When he graduates from high school he 
hopes to go into the navy or merchant 
marine. Both of the boys spoke English 
fairly well for they had studied it in 
school for about five or six years. 


When it was time for me to leave my 
family at the end of August, I sincerely 
regretted the fact that the experience was 
so short. I had established a home away 
from home; one that will remain vividly 
in my memory and close to my heart. On 
our last night together the family had 
a party for me in Dusseldorf on “King’s 
Street”, and I said “Auf Wiedersehen” to 
the family. As I embraced the family for 
the last time, Herr Appenrodt told me 
that I would always have a home in Ger- 
many which would always welcome me 
or my own family. 

That concluded an experience which 
brought to me a richer, fuller and more 
understanding life; one that will influence 
me toward international goodwill and 
understanding as long as I live. 








SLANC CONCLUDES A SUCCESSFUL FIRST YEAR 


Mrs. GERTRUDE STACEY, Coordinator of Library Services, 
Sunnyvale, California 


“I don’t know whether to be a librarian 
or an author.” 

“I know now I want to be a librarian.” 

“I didn’t know there were so many 
kinds of libraries.” 

“Automation? Oh, boy!” 

Many enthusiastic comments from over 
nine hundred student assistants echoed 
through the corridors of San Jose State 
College at the conclusion of the second 
annual Conference of the Student Assist- 
ants of Northern California (SLANC) 
on April 14th. 

Under the sponsorship of SLAC, this 
organization was created in 1955 at a 
meeting held on the Campus of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, where 
its first officers were elected. During the 
year, the Constitution and By-Laws were 
formulated. This year the Department of 
Librarianship at San Jose State College 
was host to the group. Alpha Beta Alpha, 
national undergraduate library fraternity, 
and Lambda Kappa, the Willow Glen 
High School Library Club, served as jun- 
ior hostesses and contributed greatly to 
the smoothly running Convention. 


A short business meeting was held be- 
fore the General Session. Miss Sherry 
Kelly, junior from Campbell High School, 
capably presided as president at both 
meetings and introduced the speakers. 

Greetings from Dr. Wahlquist, Presi- 
dent of San Jose State College, from Mrs. 
Carma Zimmerman, State Librarian, and 
from Miss Jessie Boyd, Director of Libra- 
ries, Oakland, preceded the main speaker 
of the morning session. Mrs. Marion 
Garthwaite told of the joys and excite- 
ments of being an author and concluded 
with a story told in a most delightful 
manner. She chose the Portuguese version 
of The Twelve Dancing Princesses, which 
is called The Seven Iron Slippers. 





Boyd, greeting SLANC members; 
seated, Miss Sherry Kelly, Mrs. Marion Garth- 


Miss Jessie 


Mrs. Elsie Holland and Mrs. 


Zimmerman. 


waite, Carma 


Group meetings of the four sections 
followed. Problems peculiar to each level 
were discussed, and entertainment pro- 
vided. The Elementary section under the 
able direction of Mrs. Frances Ray had 
panel discussions and more story telling 
by Mrs. Virginia Taylor, Children’s Libra- 
rian of the San Jose City Library. Stories 
from The Wonder Clock and The Just So 
Stories were thoroughly enjoyed. 

The Junior High School section was 
entertained with a visit to Hans Christian 
Anderson, by Miss Barbara Bent of the 
Education Library Staff of the San Jose 
State College. A clever dramatization of 
a school librarian’s day by the Edwin 
Markham Library Assistants and a Span- 
ish dance in costume by two students 
from the Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School were enthusiastically received. 


The Senior High School section had a 
delightful talk on “Pages from a Libra- 
rian’s Diary” by Mrs. Carma Zimmerman. 
A very lively panel discussion followed, 
covering such topics as “How to organize 
a library club,” “James Lick Library Point 
System,” “Publicity and Bulletin Boards” 
and “Library Fines.” 


Care of equipment and future use of 
Audio-Visual materials (Automation) 
held an enthusiastic audience of 104 
Audio-Visual operators in the morning, 


















while a tour of the extensive Audio-Visual 
Department of the College gave them 
greater insights in the afternoon. 

Lunch in the Men’s Gymnasium was 
followed by folk dancing in the Women’s 
Gymnasium. The Bookmobile from San 
Mateo County and a special exhibit of 
materials contributed by various school 
library groups attracted much attention 
during the noon hour. 

At the afternoon meeting, nine very 
clever nomination skits were presented, 
following which election of officers took 
place. The names of next year's officers 
are: 


President: Dorothy Herman ( Modesto ) 

Vice-President: Catherine Falvey (San 
Francisco ) 

Secretary: Pauline Vignolia (Stockton ) 

Treasurer: Penny Moody (San Jose) 

Historian: Virginia Salo (Stockton ) 

Parliamentarian: Sherry Kelly (Camp- 
kell ) 

SLAC members who helped to plan and 
carry out the Convention were: Miss 
Muriel Carson, Sponsor; Miss Esther 
Firth, Chairman; Mrs. Elsie Holland, Miss 
Edith Titcomb, Mrs. Fred Stephen, Miss 
Dora Smith, Miss Vera Swoboda and Mr. 
William Parker. 





CAREER CONFERENCE — U.S.C. 


After several days of heavy rain, a 
spring-like sun shone for the librarians 
of Southern California on April 14, 1956, 
helping to make their annual Career Day 
a success. Beginning at 9:30 a.m. with 
juice and cookies provided by Selma Hay- 
tema’s Social Committee, the day got off 
to a good start with animated conversa- 
tion in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s Dohenny Library patio, which had 
been handsomely decorated with recruit- 
ing signs arranged for by Elizabeth O. 
Williams and flowers arranged by Helen 
Herney, both active members of SLAC. 


The entire assemblage of about 400 
moved over to Bovard, the principal audi- 
torium, after about a half-hour of socializ- 
ing. Aina Abrahamson, Chairman of the 
Southern Section Professional Committee, 
opened the general meeting before an 
audience of children from elementary 
schools, just as intent upon the proceed- 
ings as were students from the colleges 
of the area. Martha Boaz, Director of the 
USC Library School, ihen gave them all 
a warm welcome on behalf of the Univer- 
sity and the librarians. 

William Eshelman, Assistant Librarian 
of Los Angeles State College, set the tone 


of the hour-long session by surveying 
librarianship as a profession, pointing out 
the myriad aspects of the work that can 
and do attract outstanding people to de- 
vote themselves to books. After this gen- 
eral introduction which served to give 
an over-all picture of the librarian in his 
community and in the world, specialists 
from various types of libraries in the 
southern region were called upon to give 
some insight into their particular type of 
work. Mildred Dorsey, Head of the Chil- 
dren’s Room at the Los Angeles Public 
Library, brought her “Little Toot” book- 
mobile right along with her, and the audi- 
ence was invited to inspect both it and 
its contents. 

Ann Kirkland, Librarian at the Fourth 
Airforce Base at Hamilton, spoke of the 
great stimulus to adventure inherent in 
the job of a librarian able to wander from 
country to country and to watch the world 
go by while at the same time being a 
vital asset in the Nation’s defenses. Atom- 
ics International, a research division of 
North American Aircraft, was represented 
by its librarian, Frank Long, who pointed 
out the particular requirements of busi- 
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ness when 


organizing a library. He 
stressed the fact that the library can be 
an integral part of and a dynamic asset 
for almost any business and he then pic- 
tured the rising status of special librarians 
throughout the country. 

Lois Fetterman, SLAC member and 
librarian at John Burroughs Junior High 
School, spoke for the school librarians 
over the state when she highlighted the 
tremendous satisfaction derived from 
working with children of school age. 
Finally, Frances Clarke Sayers, former 
Head of the Children’s Division at the 
New York Public Library and now of the 
Education Department at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, gave a de- 
lightful summary of the joys that come 
to the children’s librarian and story teller. 
She pointed out that her reading of chil- 
dren’s books has given her some startling 
bits of information that have helped her 
in numerous social situations, and then 
gave several extremely humorous exam- 
ples. She also mentioned that one of the 
most gratifying incidents of her life was 
when a child to whom she often told 
stories, asked her after Christmas if she 
had received many toys, showing his com- 


plete acceptance of her within his own 
child’s world. 

The general session closed with the an- 
nouncement that prizes would be given 
on each grade level for the best two-page 
essay telling “Why I Want to Be a Libra- 
rian.” Essays are to be sent to the South- 
ern Section Professional Committee which 
will judge the works and make presenta- 
tions at the Spring luncheon at Laguna 
Peach on May 5. 

When this first, general meeting ad- 
journed, the entire assemblage was divided 
by age and went to individual classroom 
about the campus. Here, in each group, 
were resource people representing all 
aspects of library service in the Southern 
Section. SLAC-SS wishes to express its 
appreciation for the excellent cooperation 
given by public, university, and special 
librarians who not only gave up their 
Saturday to make the program a success, 
but had helped tremendously in the initial 
planning. With more than twenty-five 
librarians making up the official roster of 
speakers for the small groups and many 
others there to offer their support and 
enthusiasm, the day can be considered a 
!andmark in SLAC’s recruitment program. 





GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH, 1956 


HELEN ROBBINS, Tulare County Superintendent of Schools 


Springtime and sunshine welcomed the 
delegates who wended their ways to the 
Memorial Auditorium, Tuesday morning, 
April 4. After registration (some dele- 
gates had registered the evening previous ) 
the delegates filled the huge auditorium 
to the strains of organ music. Promptly 
at 10:00 a.m., the Governor appeared on 
the platform. After the presentation of 
colors, the pledge of allegiance, the sing- 
ing of the national anthem, (always an 
event to stir one’s patriotic feelings), and 
the invocation, the presiding chairman, 
Dr. Donald S. Howard, introduced the 
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Governor and those assembled on the plat- 
form. Governor Knight reminded his audi- 
ence that “California's finest asset is, her 
children; that in 1955 delinquency was 
less in relation to the population increase; 
that 97% of the children remain good 
citizens, but the remaining 3% will come 
into conflict with the law; that 34% of 
the state budget is spent for the education 
of children and youth; that the greatest 
need today for California's youth is em- 
ployment; and that fair understanding 
makes long friends.” The Governor urged 
the delegates to “put under the search- 











light of open discussion our own short- 
comings as they pertain to the home, the 
school, the church, the community and the 
state, and to evaluate these essentials as 
they affect the lives of our children.” 


The Program Chairman, Mrs. P. D. 
Bevil, then told of the plans for the Con- 
ference — four divisions of sections, and 
assignments of the various sections. Divi- 
sion |—the Age of Protection, the chil- 
dren of pre-school years; Division II — 
the Age of Development, children from 
six to eleven years; Division III — the 
Age of Conflict, children between the 
ages of 12 and 17 years; Division IV — 
the Age of Decision, youth between the 
ages of 18 and 23 years. 

Each section of the four divisions, with 
a group leader, a recorder, and an official 
reporter, met for discussions, Tuesday 
morning (for introductions) Tuesday 
afternoon, Tuesday evening, Wednesday 
morning. This writer was assigned to Divi- 
sion II, Section 2, one of thirty delegates. 
Representation included a_ recreational 
leader, a housewife, a teacher, a public 
health nurse, a minister, a school psy- 
chologist, a consultant in elementary edu- 
cation from a city school system, a PTA 
president, a social worker, a dentist, an 
optometrist, a librarian—each and all 
participating in some form of community 
life, aiding and assisting children. 

The objectives of the Conference as 
outlined by the group leader were: 


1. to provide a channel for integrating 
the findings of the many town-meet- 
ings on juvenile delinquency 

2. to provide the opportunity for each 
participant to share his experiences 
with others in discussion groups 
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to stimulate and assist participants 
to implement the recommendations 
of the Conference in their own com- 
munities. 


Discusison groups are to be autonomous 
within a selected age group. Once having 
selected areas for discussion, the group 
will be asked to consider: 


1. Where are we? 
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Where should we be going? 
3. How do we get there? 


(This sequence will be reflected in the 
final report. ) 


Discussions were on the grass-root level, 
and frequently quite lively, with debat- 
ing not a lost art. At the close of each 
section session, all group reporters rendez- 
voused for a consolidated report to the 
Conference Chairman. 


Wednesday afternoon, the 3600 dele- 
gates again assembled in the Memorial 
Auditorium to hear the Conference High- 
lights discussed by a panel of five, with 
Bill Stout, the moderator. Pete Finnegan, 
the youth representative panel member, 
won the hearts of the delegates with his 
frankness and wit. The Governor and His 
Lady appeared, the Governor conveying 
his appreciation to the delegates for their 
efforts and interest and informing them 
that a written report of the findings of 
the delegates would be sent to each. 


To conclude the Conference, the A Cap- 
ella Choir of the San Juan Union High 
School, sang the Lord’s Prayer, by Mallote, 
in a most impressive stage setting — an 
angelic choir seen by the audience through 
a sheer cloud-like screen, the blending of 
voices, really “out of this world.” 


Among those school librarians seen at 
the Governor’s Conference on Children 
and Youth, were Mildred Brackett, Elsie 
Holland, Charlotte Davis, Jewel Gardiner, 
Maurine Hardin, Jessie Boyd, Mae Dur- 
ham, Margaret Girdner, Helen Robbins. 
Mrs. Carma Zimmerman greeted the 
school librarians. 


(Apologies for omissions of those 
present, school librarians, if some were 
not seen. ) 














jusT THE FACTS... 


about 


School Library Consultant Services 


WHATS GOING ON? Progress is 


being made, to wit: 


.. . State Department of Education 


... Dr. Jay Conner, Chief, Division 
of Instruction. 

SLAC representatives (Irene Mensing, 
Maurine Hardin, Jewel Gardiner, and 
Mildred Brackett) met with Dr. Conner 
on March 6, 1956, to discuss the School 
Library Consultant Services. 

Dr. Conner: 

—Recommended that SLAC try again 
for Legislative action if Department of 
Education budget request is denied: 

—Believed chances for success in Leg- 
islature will be better in 1957 than in 
1955, and that this procedure is more 
likely to succeed than any other ap- 
proach. 

—Stressed the need for more support 
from lay and professional groups—both 
local and State. 

—Suggested that we need support 
from individuals as well as help from 
organizations — particularly, local school 
administrators and other community 
leaders. 

—Emphasized the need for united ef- 
forts from the membership of SLAC. 

—Promised his help and support. Will 
ask for position in 1957-58 budget re- 
quest. 


.. . California Teachers Association 


SLAC holds an affiliate CTA member- 
ship of long standing, with Helen Bul- 
lock of San Jose as our able representa- 
tive. 





At the CTA State Council meeting in 
April, Miss Bullock presented the request 
for CTA support of School Library Con- 
sultant Services in the State Department 
of Education. 

CTA approval was re-affirmed officially, 
with no opposition and many comments 
in favor. 

Next steps . . . Miss Bullock will con- 
fer with Jack Reese, new CTA president, 
as the next step toward active CTA sup- 
port. 


. . . Association contacts 


Educational associations: 

Edna Ziebold is our member in charge 
of enlisting the active support of the edu- 
cational associations in California. 

Statements of support have been re- 
quested from: 

California Elementary School Admin- 
istrators Association 

California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators 

California Association of Secondary 
School Curriculum Coordinators. 

Official word has not been received as 
yet. More about this in the next issue! 


Other associations: 


American Federation of Labor 
American Federation of Teachers 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
California 
Clubs 
Farm Bureau 
League of Women Voters 
State Chamber of Commerce. 


Federation of Women’s 





Do you know any active members or 
officers in these, and other, organizations? 


If you're a member — wonderful! If 
you're not a member, try to meet a mem- 
ber from your community and talk with 
them, or ask to meet with the group. 

Using the facts which appeared in the 
March SLAC Bulletin, explain how es- 
sential it is that we get consultant serv- 
ices. (Also, it is SO important that we 
all talk about it IN THE SAME WAY! ) 


Objective: A letter of endorsement of 
the SLAC request for School Library 
Consultant Services as a part of the Divi- 
sion of Instruction, State Department of 
Education. 


WHERE should letters of endorsement 
be sent? 


Send the original to: 
Dr. Jay Davis Conner 
Chief, Division of Instruction 
Department of Education 
721 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento 14, California. 


Send other copies to: 


Assemblyman Ernest R. Geddes 
560 Harrison Avenue 
Claremont, California 


Mrs. Maurine S. Hardin, Chairman 
Legislative Affairs Committee, SLAC 
Technical High School 

4351 Broadway 

Oakland 11, California 

Miss Edna B. Ziebold 

Director of Library Service 

San Diego County Schools 

209 Civic Center 


San Diego, California 


WHO’S DOING WHAT? 


. . . Part of your School Library Con- 
sultant Committee met in Sacramento on 
April 3, 1956, to look over their shoul- 
ders, wrack their brains, and devise a 
plan for reaching EVERY legislator in 
the state! 

Another part of the Committee will 
meet in Pasadena on April 26, 1956, to 
look over their shoulders, wrack their 
brains, and devise a plan for reaching 
EVERY legislator in the state! 


WHO’S WHO 


. The School Library Consultant 
Services Committee is a Sub-committee 
of the Legislative Affairs Committee. This 
Planning Committee includes: 

Mrs. Charlotte Davis, Coordinator of 
Planning Committee 

Miss Mildred Brackett 

Jackson Carty 

E. Ben Evans 

Miss Lois Fannin 

Miss Jewel Gardiner 

Mrs. Elsie Holland 

Mrs. Ellanora Kramer 

Mrs. Helen Robbins 

Miss Edna Ziebold 


Mrs. Maurine S. Hardin, Chairman, 
Legislative Affairs Committee. 


.. . HELP! 


Has anyone asked you a question you 
can’t answer? About School Library Con- 
sultant Services, we mean! 

Let the Committee know what's being 
asked — so SLAC can come up with facts, 
figures, and answers! And, so we can print 
it in the Bulletin — our means of keeping 
you informed of every move! 


YOUR COMMITTEE. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE PROPOSED 
NEW SCHOOL LIBRARY CREDENTIAL 


The following analysis and accompany- 
ing recommendations were unanimously 
endorsed at the State Board Meeting of 
the Association which met in San Fran- 
cisco on March 24, 1956: 

1. What are the major purposes to be 
served by credentials, as seen by this par- 
ticular organization? 


2. What are the major difficulties be- 
ing encountered with the present struc- 
ture? 
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3. What would be the characteristics 
of a useful framework for certification in 
the state? 


Question I 


What purpose should credentials serve, 
especially as related to accreditation, 
building of program of preparation, and 
local responsibility for assignment of 
staff? 


Answer 


A. As related to accreditation. 


The credential should assure adequate 
education in librarianship for anyone 
holding a position as a school librarian in 
California. The requirement for the cre- 
dential for School Librarians should be 24 
semester hours of graduate study approved 
by a Library School which is accredited 
by the State Department of Education. It 
is recommended that the American Li- 
brary Association Standards for accredita- 
tion be applied. 


B. As related to the building of pro- 
gram of preparation. 

The professional library training should 
include one semester of basic courses com- 
mon to the needs of all librarians, fol- 
lowed by one semester of specialized 
study in the school library and allied fields. 

The following areas for the selection 
of courses are recommended: ‘ 
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1. Undergraduate courses suggested as 
prerequisites for library school: 


a. Education courses: 


History of education 

Principles of education 

Curriculum structure and devel- 
opment 

Growth and development of the 
child 

Adolescent psychology 

Educational psychology 

Audio-visual materials 


Survey courses in: 
Science 
Humanities 
World history 
World literature 


c. Public speaking 
2. Courses in librarianship 
a. First semester courses 
Cataloging and classification 
General reference and 
bibliography 
Introduction to librarianship 
(Professional ethics, staff and 
public relations should be in- 
cluded here) 
Selection and acquisition of 
materials 
(Written and oral book review- 


ing and evaluating should be 
here ) 


Second semester courses 


Administration of school libraries: 
Elementary, Junior and Senior High 
and Junior College. 

Literature of subject areas on four 
school levels (i.e., courses designed 
to give librarians a knowledge of 
books available in all subjects of 
the curriculum ). 


History of books and libraries 








Children’s literature and story telling 
Adolescent literature 

Practice work and observation in at 
least two areas of school libraries. 
(It is suggested that the required 
hours of practice work and observa- 
tion be the same as for teachers ) 


While the requirements for certifica- 
tion of full-time librarians should include 
24 hours of graduate study in an accred- 
ited library school, part-time teacher libra- 
rians should also have some library train- 
ing (12 semester hours). Such a require- 
ment could be enforced by the area ac- 
crediting agency for schools with small 
enrollments which cannot afford to em- 
ploy a full-time certificated librarian. 


3. Local responsibility for assignment 


of staff. 


It will make it mandatory that a pro- 
fessionally trained person be employed in 
a school library. 


Question II 


What are the evidences of inadequacy 
in the special area of librarianship of the 
present credential structure? 


Answer 

A. At present a person with no pro- 
fessional library training may be employed 
as a school librarian. (They may hold 
either a Special Library Credential or a 
General Elementary or Secondary Creden- 
tial, or both). 


B. The present law states that “The 
applicant for the Special Library Creden- 
tial shall have completed 24 semester 
hours of special library training in a 
library school accredited by the American 
Library Association.” In actual practice 
the State Department of Education is the 
accrediting agency, and recognizes train- 
ing from library schools in the state which 
have not been accredited by the American 
Library Association. 
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Question Ill 


What recommendations for the revi- 
sion of the credential structure are pro- 
posed for consideration? 


Answer 
A. That a Special Library Credential 


be required of all persons serving as a 
full-time school librarian. 


B. That the basis for the granting of 
the Special Library Credential by the State 
Department of Education be the comple- 
tion of 24 semester hours of graduate 
study approved by a Library School which 
is accredited by the State Department of 
Education. It is recommended that the 
American Library Association Standards 
for accreditation be applied. 

Sub-Committee on Credentials of 
the Committee on Legislative Af- 
fairs SLAC 

Miss Helen Cirese 

Miss Clara Josselyn 

Miss Elizabeth Scott 

Miss Elizabeth Neal, Chairman 
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THE BounD-To-STay-BounD 


Ficbund BOOK CLUB PLAN 
— 


60 FAVORITE AUTHORS 
IN GROUPS OF 
12 BOOKS 


GENUINE BOUND-TO- 
STAY-BOUND QUALITY 
AT AMAZING SAVINGS. 


Now, for the first time you can 
get Bound-To-Stay-Bound 
PRE-BOUND books in a Club 
Plan which saves you time 
and money. Books in each 
group will be selected — five 
from Spring publication and 
seven from Fall publication. 
Any selection not wanted may 
be returned for full credit. For 
complete information, send 
TODAY for brochure describ- 
ing the plan and the books. 
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TEXTBOOK ROOM TECHNIQUES 


LEONA BETHARDS, Textbook Department, El Cerrito High School 


In reply to several requests, we are 
printing in some detail, the processes of 
the Text book Room of El Cerrito High 
School, headed by Miss Leona Bethards. 

The Textbook Room proper is an or- 
derly stack area. The book shelves are 
free standing with six double sections to 
the aisle and seven shelves to each section. 
The sections are labeled “Section I, II, 
Ill,’ etc. The shelves are labeled “A, B, 
C,” etc. At the head of each aisle the 
subject area is marked and below is a 
chart labeled “Guide to Textbook Shelves.” 
The section number and shelf letters are 
indicated on the guide. Books are listed 
on the guide alphabetically by author's 
name with titles under each author's 
name. Sets of books on the shelves are 
arranged alphabetically by author to cor- 
respond with the guide. 

We use a card system in checking out 
textbooks to the classes. The card is 4” 
by 6” and is called a Book Requisition 
Card. Since some of our sets of books 
have a total of over 800 copies, our cards 
start with #1-150 (1st card), #151-270 
(2nd card), #271-360 (3rd card), etc. 
A total of 8 cards depending on how 
high the book number are in the set be- 
ing checked out. The front of the printed 
card contains the name of the teacher, 
author, title, number of books wanted, 
date, etc. The numbers on the back of 
the cord are mimeographed. 

When a teacher needs a book or a set 
of books, he sends students to the Text- 
book Room with a requisition card made 
out. The order is filled by circling the 
number on the card corresponding to the 
number on the book. If additional copies 
are need they are added to that same 
card. 

Each teacher’s name is arranged alpha- 
betically in a Teacher's File. Cards for 
sets of books or a single copy checked 
out by a teacher are filed alphabetically 


by author back of the teacher’s name. As 
books are returned to the Textbook Room, 
the book number is deducted from the 
card by drawing a red line through the 
number. If, by some coincidence, the 
same book number is checked out again 
to the same teachers, the number is writ- 
ten in pencil above the original number 
and is circled in pencil. 


If a student loses a book he may bor- 
row a copy from the Textbook Room for 
a period of two weeks. The loaned book 
number is not put on the teacher's card, 
but a special notation is made with date 
loaned, name of student, author and title 
of book, number and any other pertinent 
information. At the end of the two weeks 
period, if the student has not found his 
lost book or paid for it, the loaned book 
must be returned to the Textbook Room 
and the loss is reported to the deans. The 
Textbook Room also informs the teacher 
that the student will be without a book 
until the dean sees the student. If the 
student pays for a lost book, he is issued 
another copy from the Textbook Room. 
Notation is made on the teacher's card 
of the copy number paid for. It is marked 
“Paid” with the student’s name. The new 
number is marked on the teacher's card 
and the teacher is informed of the new 
book number. The student is now respon- 
sible for the new book during the re- 
mainder of the semester even though the 
lost book is found. No refunds are made 
for lost books paid for. 


In keeping a record of the books issued 
to students, some teachers like to use the 
Individual Book Slip; others use their 
record book. The Book Slip is a printed 
form which indicates the student's name, 
advisory and teacher. Teachers who use 
the Book Slip have students list on the 
back any damages at the time of issue. 
Teachers who use their record book, ask 
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for a notation of damage to be handed 
in On quarter sheets. 

Near the end of each semester, the 
Textbook Room announces a period of 
several days for each subject area to check 
textbooks for damages. Erasers are issued 
for general cleanup. The teacher checks 
damages (referring to the slips made out 
by the student) and if the need warrants, 
student and book are sent to the Text- 
book Room where a fine may be assessed. 

At the end of the semester when all 
textbooks are requested to be turned in, 
the library is set up to receive these quan- 
tities of books because of the physical 
space needed. Each teacher is alloted table 
space with his name card attached. Books 
are returned in class lots and deposited to 
the teacher's name. A crew of trained 
student assistants check book numbers off 
cards, lay aside those to be mended, re- 
move and stack the books for storage in 
the Textbook Room. 

These final days are very busy, but pass 
smoothly as students take over larger 
aspects of the job allowing details to be 
settled by the skilled Textbook Room 
Clerk. Those individual students with 
books to be settled for at the last, find 
that report cards and records are held up 
until a satisfactory report is accepted by 
the Textbook Room Clerk. In all these 
processes the Librarian has no responsi- 
bility, thus she is free to manage the busi- 
ness of the Library proper. 





SMITH TO L.A.C.C. 


Thomas Francis Smith was appointed 
head librarian at Los Angeles City Col- 
lege during the week of April 16, 1956. 
He is a product of the Los Angeles City 
School system and the University of 
Southern California, with a major in Eng- 
lish and librarianship. He has been a 
librarian for over two years, before which 
time he was a teacher in the Los Angeles 
City Schools. His special interests are, 
naturally enough, reading and music. 



































SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
University of Southern California 
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Announcement of plan for conversion of 


the B.S. in LS. to M.S. in LS. degree 


Y 


The School of Library Science of the 
University of Southern California has 
established a program which permits 
graduates, who hold our former Bachelor 
of Science in Library Science degree, or 
persons who have an equivalent degree 
from another institution accredited by the 
American Library Association, to earn 
our Master of Science in Library Science 
degree, under the following plan: 


1. Those who hold the former BS. in 
L.S. degree from the University of South- 
ern California may earn the MS. in LS. 
degree by completing 15 semester units 
of additional work; those who hold a sim- 
ilar degree from another University may 
earn the MS. in LS. by completing 20 
semester units of additional work. The 
additional work may not duplicate Library 
Science courses already taken. A maxi- 
mum of 4 units of the additional work 
may be taken outside the School of Li- 
brary Science. Thesis (4 units) or Di- 
rected Research (1-4 units) will be 
required and will be included in the 15 
or 20 units, unless the equivalent has been 
completed in Library Science or in an- 
other subject field. 

2. The admission procedure for grad- 
uates of other Schools will be the same as 
for any new student entering the Univer- 
sity’s School of Library Science. For our 
own graduates, a letter of recommenda- 
tion will be required from the current or 
a recent employer, and transcripts of any 
work taken subsequent to the B. S. in LS. 
degree must be submitted to the Admis- 
sions Office for approval. 

The requirement of 20 units for stu- 
dents transferring from other institutions 
is so specified that the University’s usual 





TWO NEW COURSES TO BE OFFERED 
in the evening in the fall semester, 
1956 beginning 24 September 


Lib. Sci. 564 Personnel Administration 
in Libraries (3 units) 

Principles of Personnel administration for 
all types of libraries; job evaluation, recruit- 
ment, interviewing, placement, training, merit 
rating, supervision, safety, counseling. Herbert 


E. Jarrells; 7:00 to 9:40 p.m. Thursdays, Room 
337 Doheny Library. 


Lib. Sci. 566 
(3 units) 


Technical Libraries 


Librarianship in libraries serving agencies 
engaged in scientific or industrial research and 
development; administration; materials and 
sources; organization and retrieval of informa- 
tion; services. Dr. Hazel Dean; 7:00 to 9:40 
p.m. Fridays, Room 337 Doheny Library. 


Other Courses Offered in the Evenings: 
Lib. Sci. 392 Bibliography I (3 units) 
Techniques for the use of general biblio- 
graphic sources; trade and national bibliog- 
raphy. Mrs. Marion Masarachia; 7:00 to 9:40 
p.m. Mondays, Room 337 Doheny Library. 


Lib. Sci. 490a History of Books and 


Printing (2 units ) 


The development of writing and printing in 
their aesthetic and technical aspects; book pro- 
duction and distribution. Dr. Lewis F. Stieg; 
7:00 to 8:40 p.m. Tuesdays, Room 337 Do- 
heny Library. 


Lib. Sci. 503 Administration of Libra- 
ries (3 units) 
General principles of administration and 
their application to the organization and man- 
agement of different types of libraries. Fer- 


nanda Penalosa; 7:00 to 9:40 Wednesdays, 
Room 337 Doheny Library. 


Martha T. Boaz, Director 





residence requirement for the master’s de- 
gree will be met. 

Programs should be planned in con- 
sultation with the Director of the Library 
School and the needs and interests of the 
individual will be of paramount consid- 
eration. 
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ESTHER COLVILLE WALDRON 


The untimely death of Mrs. Esther 
Colville Waldron, Head Librarian of Los 
Angeles City College has left her staff 
and faculty colleagues with a feeling of 
deep personal loss and regret. 

She was a person of outstanding cul- 
tural attainments, unusual talents, and 
brilliant scholarship. She loved fine books, 
fine printing, and good reading; and was 
enthusiastic in her desire to share these 
interests with students and associates. 

She brought color and distinction to 
the Library and to the entire College. Her 
contribution will be long remembered. 





SLAC MEMBERS 


The Association is in need of the fol- 
lowing volumes and numbers of the Bul- 
letin for Association bound sets: 


SLAC BULLETIN, SOUTHERN 
SECTION—Vol. 1-7 (1929-1936) 
SLAC BULLETIN, NORTHERN 
SECTION—Vol. 1-7 (1929-1935? ) 
SLAC BULLETIN— 
Vol. 8, No. 4 (1937) 
Vol. 12, Nos. 2, 3, 4 (January, 
March, May 1941) 
Vol. 13, Nos. 2, 3, 4( January, 
March, June 1942) 
Vol. 14, Nos. 2, 4 (January, May 


1943 ) 

Vol. 15, No. 1 (May 1944) 

Vol. 18, No. 3 (March 1947) 

Vol. 19, No. 1 (November 1947 ) 
Vol. 20, No. 1 (November 1948) 
Vol. 21, No. 1 (November 1949) 
Vol. 22, No. 1 (November 1950) 

If you can supply the Association with 


any of these issues, please send them to: 
ELIZABETH BANTZ 
Lange Library of Education 
201 Haviland Hall 
University of California 
Berkeley 4, California 
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EDITOR’S PLAYBACK... 


Some months ago I made a few nota- 
tions which I tentatively considered using 
in a series of editorials. Looking askance 
at them recently, I found to my surprise 
they were still pertinent, so I have recast 
them into five questions (unanswered ) 
with what are intended to be provacative 
remarks following. 


— What types of material should the 
BULLETIN stress? Library techniques and 
book reviews? Professional policies and 
scholarly contributions? Folksy news? 
Should it be an organ designed to sell 
single issues as well as subscriptions? The 
directory issue is, at present, merely a list 
of those members who paid their dues 
before December Ist. At one time, it was 
a list of all those teachers and librarians 
listed in the state directory as in charge 
of a school library. This type of list had 
great sales value, in spite of the work at- 
tached to it, and was a means of enlarging 
our membership. 


— What better methods of continuity 
can be established for the BULLETIN 
officers? The constant shift of editorships 
and printers, the unwieldy mailing opera- 
tions of the subscriptiion editor, the finan- 
cial hazards of inconsistent advertising 
sales, point somewhere in the direction 
of a managing editor: a managing editor, 
who might be a five-year appointee or a 
paid employee; whose jobs could include 
coordination of all BULLETIN funds: 
supervision of a central storage area for 
old BULLETINS; handling the sale of ad- 
vertising — this person to live near the 
printer (who would remain the same for 
each year! ) 

—Should we continue to support a 
BULLETIN when we have an ambitious 


legislative program started? Should BUL- 
LETIN funds be diverted to the hiring of 





a professional lobbyist in Sacramento? Or 
should our dues and advertising rates be 
raised to include support of both? If our 
directory issue has no single sales value, 
if important committee reports are printed 
elsewhere, if advertising copy is allowed 
to drop, and if memberships dwindle 
away, our sources of revenue dry up— 
fast. It is no idle fancy that we have been 
threatened by all these things. 

— Would SLAC be wise to seek section 
membership in the CTA or CLA? Is there 
more merit in asking CLA for an affiliate 
membership to parallel our affiliate mem- 
bership in CTA? This last suggestion 
tends to unite the dual interests of school 
librarians. It would allow consideration 
for the purchase of space in either or both 
types of professional journals. Rising costs 
and the urgent necessity to simplify pro- 
cedures are forcing us more and more to 
consider consolidation with our profes- 
sional kin. 


— How best can the membership be 
polled for expressions of opinion? Should 
the BULLETIN Sub-Committee conduct 
a poll and make recommendations? Should 
the sections do it? 


Some type of reorganization has long 
been due in the handling of the BULLE- 
TIN. I found in referring to past editors’ 
reports that requests for central storage 
go back as far as 1947. This and many 
other recommendations have been repeat- 
edly passed from editor to editor. Each is 
powerless to make changes. Someone re- 
cently said that no set of circumstances 
has produced a set of ideas that doesn’t 
warrant change within 25 years. On re- 
flection, I think the time is upon us for 


a thorough reevaluation of our organiza- 
tion’s current objectives and the methods 
we should choose to best achieve them. 


April 30, 1956 
Miss Elizabeth Neal 
Chairman of the Credentials Committee 
Compton Junior College 


601 South Acacia Street 
Compton, California 


Dear Miss Neal: 


Since I have learned that the State 
Meeting of the California School Library 
Association is being held on May 26, I 
would be most appreciative if you would 
help me rectify a serious omission. For 
the past two years the Teachers’ Section 
of the Library Education Division in the 
American Library Association has been 
engaged in a comprehensive study and 
analysis of library education. The pur- 
pose of the study was to analyze the ex- 
tent to which AACTE standards meet the 
recommendations set forth in the report 
of a workshop held at the University of 
Chicago in 1953 entitled “Is There a Core 
of Education for Librarianship?” A promi- 
nent California library educator has been 
an active and inspirational member of 
this committee, and I would like to take 
advantage of this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to her and to call the attention of 
California school librarians to one more 
excellent kind of leadership that has come 
from this person. She is Miss Dora Smith, 
Head of the Department of Librarian- 
ship, San Jose State College. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA PAGES 


If you have had any pages lost from 
encyclopedias, it is possible to have these 
pages replaced in many cases, by writing 
to the publisher giving the copyright 
date, volume and pages missing. In some 
cases there may be a small service charge. 
Specifically, Collier's Encyclopedia has 
been most obliging in supplying replace- 
ment pages. 


I am taking the liberty of writing to 
you and to Mrs. Wild because inadver- 
tently and through an oversight on my 
part Miss Smith’s name was omitted from 
a questionnaire in relation to this study 
that was distributed nationally. Needless 
to say, proper acknowledgment will be 
given to this distinguished California li- 
brary educator when the final report of 
the committee is written. I do, however, 
feel that I wish to make public apology 
in the group where I feel Miss Smith’s 
work is especially well known and deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


PAULINE A. O’MELIA 


PAO'’M:ma Assistant Professor 
cc: Mrs. Marie Wild 


Miss Dora Smith 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPT. 


Junior Literary Guild — Young People’s Division — Doubleday Prebound 
Juveniles — Real Books — Garden City Books — Hanover 
House Headliners — Cavalcade Books 


Chester J. Thorne 
3340 Yorkshire Rd., Pasadena 10 


Arthur Wagstaff 
Box 1158, Walnut Creek 





